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VT was not often that Mrs. Andrews, the 
jf valued old family nurse at Melsingham 
Rectory, found time for reflection at 
half-past nine o'clock in the morning. 

"But there are occasions," she observed 
within herself, "when you must collect your 
thoughts ; " and the present circumstances, she 
felt, justified some unusual perturbation of 
mind. 
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Following her usual order in the process, 
Mrs. Andrews arrived first at all the difficulties 
of the subject under consideration. "It 
seemed really " — so she put it to herself — ** as 
if everything were coming together on that 
Friday in July when the great parish tea 
drinking was in itself enough to tax the 
patience and strength of Job and Samson put 
together" — the illustrations were summoned 
hastily from a well-stored mind, and Mrs. 
Andrews proceeded with some emphasis : The 
parish tea drinking ; — yes, duparish tea drinking 
it certainly was, for among all the parish- 
ioners — with whom she had a tolerably large 
acquaintance — it was difficult to say who 
wouldn't come upon one pretext or another, 
unless the two drunkards whom no efforts had 
been successful in reclaiming, and the sick 
people who were too ill to venture out. Not 
the school children, though ; she was bound in 
honour to modify her original statement ; their 
treat came in June, and was over, and had 
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been at Melsingham Park besides, and hadn't 
turned the Rectory upside down ; — no, the 
school children were not coming : but all the 
rest — only grown-up children, every one of 
them — what with the members of the men's 
class, and the members of the women's class, 
and the mothers' meetings, and the lads of 
the night school, and choir to tea, and every- 
body belonging to them told to come, after 
tea, and walk in the grounds and hear the 
Addresses : why, there was nobody that 
wouldn't be there ! there was plenty to do in 
being ready for them. And then that, in addi- 
tion to all this, Mr. Frank Anderley's younger 
children should go and have scarlatina at 
home, and nothing satisfy her master but 
telegraphing to his brother that the elder ones 
on their way from school should be turned on 
— so to speak — for their holidays here at 
Melsingham, instead of pursuing their journey 
to Prescott ; and that her mistress, on this very 
busy day, should herself have driven off to 
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Cranley Junction to meet them: all these 
concurring circumstances were, Mrs. Andrews 

felt, rather more than she could meet with 

serenity and composure. 

But inasmuch as the worthy nurse, while 
notably the first to discover difficulties, was 
equally celebrated for her readiness and good 
temper in overcoming them, so she had scarcely 
started upon the train of her reflections before 
she had also opened the linen-press ; and, even 
while she was asking herself where she was to 
make up beds for these additional guests, she 
was counting out sheets and pillow-cases, and 
issuing rapid directions to an attendant maid 
concerning the preparation of the rooms, in 
which all arrangements were soon so com- 
fortably made, that no one would have guessed 
that the house was, for the forthcoming night, 
to be somewhat inconveniently crowded with 
guests. 

One additional source of anxiety now pre- 
sented itself to the good woman's mind. 
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" Where was Master Edward ? " Since Master 
Charles' return for the holidays two days aga 
there was no calling her nursery her own : he 
was off with his little brother before she could 
look round, and who could tell when she 
would see him again ? 

Had it been in Mrs. Andrews' power to- 
have descended through the floor of the 
nursery into the school-room, which lay im- 
mediately underneath, her anxiety upon this 
ground would have been set at rest. For 
there, in great glory, mounted upon his 
brother's shoulders, little Edward was enjoy- 
ing himself mightily. The room itself had a 
very sensible and business-like appearance- 
There were three desks on the table, opposite 
to three chairs ; and each desk was flanked by 
a pile of sober-looking books ; at the top of 
the table a large inkstand, an ample supply 
of writing materials, a long ruler, and a time- 
table, some copy-books with an elastic band 
round them, and a large atlas, seemed specially 
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prepared for the presiding genius of the school- 
room, whose unexpected absence for nearly 
half-an-hour after lesson-time was, however, 
giving occasion to a delightful extension of 
the play-time of her pupils, who began to 
hope that a whole holiday was possibly in 
store for them. 

Charlie, with his little brother on his 
shoulders, led the frolic. Jumping up from 
the piano, where he had just been strumming 
out the last tune Elsie had learnt, he ex- 
claimed : — 

" Sing to it, girls, now ; we'll have a chorus 
for when Miss Truell comes in ! '* and he 
seized Miss Truell's ruler for a baton, and 
marshalled his performers. " Elsie, play ; now, 
Mary, here's a sheet of brown paper, beat it 
with your hand, it will make a capital drum ; 
Daisy, here's the croquet bell, you must ring 
it when the chorus begins ; Ted, you can 
clap your hands when Daisy rings the bell. 
Now, stand straight, and we'll begin." 
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**But the words, Charlie — we can't sing 
without having any words," said Daisy, dang- 
ling her bell. 

" Never mind the words/* returned Charlie ; 
'* set the tune going with tra la la la la la, the 
words will come fast enough. Now, one, two, 
three, — that's right!" and Charlie rapidly 
flourished his baton. "Stay, here come the 
words : — 

•Miss Truell, Miss Truell, 

We know you're a jewel, 
Our life with fair learning adorning ! 

Miss Truell, Miss Truell ! 

You cannot be cruel. 
And keep us at lessons this morning ! 

Chorus, 
Miss Truell, Miss Truell,— 

(Ring the bell, Daisy ; Ted, clap !) — 

You cannot be cruel. 



And keep us at lessons this morning ! 



>» 



The chorus was rendered so heartily, that 
Miss Truell's entrance was unobserved. She 
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lingered at the door in much surprise while 
they repeated both verse and chorus; then, 
taking up the tune, gave them back her 
version : — 

"Miss Truell, Miss Truell, 

Intends to be cruel, 
In spite of melodious warning ! 

Each one to her chair. 

And her lessons prepare, 
For a busy industrious morning ! 

Chorus, 

Each one to her chair, 
And her lessons prepare. 
For a busy industrious morning 1 " 

There was decision even in Miss TruelFs 
kind, merry face, and the little girls were not 
slow in obeying her, though with sundry 
glances in the direction of the garden, where 
they were longing to be out, helping forward 
the preparations for the evening. 

"But, Elsie, my dear, what is this?" in- 
quired the governess, as she captured a long 
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floating end of ribbon, the torn trimming of 
her pupil's dress. 

" She's been getting on while you were 
away, Miss Truell," observed Charlie, mis- 
chievously, " with jatin accidents and vulgar 
ix2s:turesr 

" Depart, Charlie," said Miss Truell, in 
despair of getting her pupils' attention. "I 
might as well try to teach with a monkey 
from the Zoological Gardens in the room 
with me ! " 

"Poor Miss Truell!" rejoined Charlie with 
a comical face of pity; "what will you do? 
Papa told me I was to ask you whether I 
might have my hour's reading here this 
morning ; all the rest of the house is upside 
down, and he's had to go out." 

"I am certainly to be pitied. What can't 
be cured must be endured," said Miss Truell. 
" Then away with you to get your book, and 
take little Edward to the nursery, and when 
you have let off your spirits by a run in the 
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garden, come back to us in a sober state of 
mind. You know I mean it, though I do 
not wish to have to speak more seriously. 
Would you like to take the last lesson hour, 
from eleven to twelve o'clock ? '* 

This course in the end approved itself to 
Charlie, who, besides having to find his book 
which he had dropped behind his chest of 
drawers and had then forgotten, started many 
fresh sources of amusement in the course of 
his expedition into the garden. At eleven 
o'clock, however, he repaired to the school 
room and settled down, with more seriousness 
than might have been expected, to his hour's 
study of his holiday task. Once only Miss 
Truell had occasion to look up reprovingly. 
"Charlie!" He had extracted a hair from 
Elsie's golden mane, and was proceeding to 
tickle her on the cheek with it 

At last twelve o'clock struck. Charlie's 
book closed with a loud report, and was shot 
almost up to the ceiling and caught again, 
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with a narrow escape to Daisy's head. The 
little girls shut their desks, and the windows 
opening into the garden were flung up instead 
of being only " opened from the top," accord- 
ing to a law which Miss Truell had found 
necessary when the temptations of the outer 
world were strong. 

"Now who would like a piece of news?" 
she said, ere they dispersed. 

"I, for one," answered Charlie, "if it's 
anything I don't know already; but I have 
half-a-dozen pieces of news myself to tell." 

" You don't know this one," said Miss Truell, 
smiling. " I knew there would be no hope of 
lessons if you heard of it beforehand, and 
asked that no one should be told till twelve 
o'clock. Now, one guess each. No : none of 
you right, so I must announce to you the 
sorrowful intelligence that your cousins, Alfred 
and Johnnie and Ethel, are all coming to-day 
in time for dinner, and very likely will spend 
the holidays here." 
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" How awfully jolly ! " was the school-boy's 
exclamation. 

*' Delightful ! " echoed the little girls. 

"That was what made me late at lessons 
this morning," said the governess; "your 
mamma and I were talking it over while 
Charlie gave you your music lesson! Your 
mamma has gone to meet them at the 
Cranley station, but they can't be here for 
an hour, so in the meantime off with you all 
into the garden." 

Manifold were the exclamations of delight 
as books and desks were put away. 

"Now, Charlie, your news," said Elsie, as, 
after reaching down their garden hats, they 
followed each other along the shady path 
leading to the shrubbery. 

"Why," said Charlie, "it's not to compare 
with the other, only it's rather jolly, too. It 
is that the birds have made a regular attack 
upon the late cherry-tree at the bottom of 
the lawn, and the gardener says unless 
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something is done there'll be no fruit left to 
ripen." 

"But what is there in that to call 'jolly* ?" 
was Daisy's natural inquiry. 

"I'm coming to that presently. The gar- 
dener's tried all sorts of dodges — fastened a 
bell to one of the boughs, but there's not 
wind enough to ring it; and the last thing 
was, he tied a cat up there in a basket, but 
she's got out; and now he says he'd like a 
scarecrow, and I've been putting the things 
together to make one." 

"What are scarecrows made of?" asked 
Mary, whose ideas on the subject were vague. 

"Why," returned Charlie, "there's a lot of 
straw to begin with, and I've an old hat of 
Thomas's, and a kind of a black bag that 
will do for trousers, and a worn-out summer 
coat of papa's : it was a rare chance my 
getting that, — but he said it hadn't a day's 
wear in it, and so it was no good giving it 
away to any one." 



I 
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**And I suppose we must put the straw 
into the bag, and then stuff it all tight, and 
put the coat over," said Elsie. 

"Yes, and I want you girls to get your 
needles, and come and set to work under the 
tree there." 

Charlie did not find his sisters prepared 
to settle down, however; they wanted to 
inspect all the preparations for the evening, 
and were soon dancing in and out among 
the rows of chairs on the lawn ; finishing up, 
after a time, with a visit to the housekeeper's 
premises, where they passed in review the 
stores of good things ready to be carried 
out, counted the chickens, admired the dishes 
of ripe fruit, and, begging to be made useful, 
were requested by Mrs. Tetley to express 
an opinion on the cake — a form of assis- 
tance which, it need scarcely be mentioned, 
they were prompt in rendering; and Mrs. 
Tetley, who might safely have courted 
severer critics, had every reason to be 
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satisfied with the verdict pronounced upon 
her handiwork. 

The children were scarcely out in the 
garden again when the sound of wheels was 
heard. 

" Hurrah ! " exclaimed Charlie. " Here come 
some of them ! " And they all set off down 
the avenue, first meeting the carriage, and 
then running by its side back to the hall 
door, exchanging merry salutations with their 
cousins as they went. 

They talked of everything at once as they 
ran upstairs to their rooms. With the de- 
lightful unconsciousness of childhood, not one 
of the cousins thought of any anxiety in 
connection with the scarlatina case; and, in 
the excitement of the unexpected meeting, 
were full of merriment. Charlie, intent upon 
his scarecrow, brought up the subject again 
at the early dinner, which was ready soon 
after, enlarging upon the details with much 
earnestness to Ethel, who sat beside him. 
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"But how can you make a face?" Ethel 
was heard inquiring during a general pause 
in conversation. 

" Don't ask him how he can make a face/' 

said Mr. Anderley, laughingly, from the foot 

of the table. " Youll be too much astonished^ 

Ethel, my dear, at the variety he can produce!" 

*' It's not that, papa," rejoined Charlie : " it's 
what you know about; and I was going to 

ask you, papa — it's in order to make it — only 

you were gone this morning before I thought 

of it." 

"Come to the point, Charlie; I'm in sus- 
pense. You got a coat from me this morning; 
what more do you want, I wonder 1 " 

" Well, papa, do you remember losing one 
of your light driving gloves.? — quite light, 
made of wash-leather." 

" Yes, Charlie : I see papa's losses are duly 
remembered — ^" 

"Then, papa, that odd one that remains 
won't be of any use to you ; and I've been to 
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look at it while you were out — it will make a 
beautiful face." 

" My wash-leather glove to be transformed 
into a beautiful face!" exclaimed Mr. Anderley. 
*' Well, Charlie, you'll be a clever fellow if you 
accomplish the feat." 

" Face^ not feet^ papa," put in Daisy. And 
Mr. Anderley ended in giving a laughing 
promise that, face or feet, or whatever else 
Charlie intended to make of it, the glove 
should be made over to him as his own real 
personal property, by a deed of gift, imme- 
diately after dinner. 

"Thank you, papa," said Charlie, "that 
will do nicely ; and I have some old frisettes 
of mamma's I got from nurse's rubbish stores, 
which will make beautiful whiskers and 
beard." — An announcement that occasioned 
much merriment among all the party. 

The workshop of the cousins was estab- 
lished under a shady tree in the garden, 
and when Mr. and Mrs. Anderley passed by, 
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an hour later, they found their task nearly- 
completed. 

Charlie, with certain brilliant colours on 
his palette, was engaged in putting finishing 
touches to the features of a grim-looking head 
fastened on the top of a broomstick, which 
Ethel was holding steady for him to operate 
upon. 

"It's lovely, uncle: isn't it.^" she said^ 
enthusiastically, as they drew near. 

"Well, Ethel, really — as a matter of taste 
— it looks to me rather appalling! If the 
birds are of my opinion they will certainly 
keep off from the gentleman with the fierce 
eyes and black whiskers, and so we shall save 
our cherries." 

" Then, papa," suggested Charlie, " we 
children ought to have a good dish of them 
every day, because of our having been sa 
useful ! " 

" It reminds me of the pictures of traitors'" 
heads stuck on poles, in my childish history- 
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books," said Mrs. Anderley : " it looks horribly 
ghastly on the top of the broomstick ! " 

" He hasn^t got his body on yet," replied 
Charlie; "we're just going to put it on now: 
but he'll look ever so natural presently — 
with papa's coat, too; and we're going to 
put him sitting quite easily on a bough — so 
as to take in the birds, and with one hand 
stretched out as if to gather the fruit." 

"And when will this important work be 
finished, may I ask.?" said Mr. Anderley. 
" It's nearly four o'clock now ; and I should 
like some of you presently to help in getting 
things ready for the evening." 

" Not a quarter of an hour more," answered 
Charlie, as foreman of the works. "Here's 
the head ready, and the body ready, and I'm 
ready to fasten the two together, and tie one 
of your old handkerchiefs and collars on to 
cover the place ; and then up we go into the 
tree together." 

"Then we shall look out for helpers in a 
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very few minutes." And Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderley smilingly left the merry group, 
whose peals of laughter rang through the 
garden presently after, as they completed 
their task, and the boys climbed up a ladder 
into the cherry-tree, and fixed there, in the 
most natural and easy position they could 
devise, the sallow-faced, red-cheeked, black- 
whiskered and soberly-arrayed object on 
which they had bestowed so much care. 

" I can scarcely believe now it's not a man ! " 
exclaimed Daisy, as she flitted from one spot 
to another, to look at it from every point of 
view. 

" Supposing he were to come alive like the 
man in the German story, wouldn't you be 
frightened } " suggested Alfred. 

" I think we all should," rejoined Ethel ; 
" he'd be horrible in real life, with that thick- 
set neck, and those dreadful eyes ! " 

But Charlie, whose artistic powers had 
been put into exercise for the features, main- 
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tained against all comers he was a very good- 
looking fellow. 

Then the boys carried the ladder away, 
and the girls gathered round Mrs. Anderley, 
eager to help her in the preparations that 
were now rapidly progressing. 

"It's as good fun as anything else/' said 
Elsie, as she headed the procession from the 
pantry to the lawn ; she and her cousins 
bringing the dishes to the tables, while Mrs. 
Anderley and Miss Truell superintended 
their distribution. The boys were very useful 
in arranging chairs, and, as many hands make 
light work, all that had to be done was soon 
accomplished, and the young people scattered 
to their rooms for what Mr. Anderley was 
accustomed to call " hair-brushing mysteries," 
with strict injunctions as to being ready 
speedily, and coming to the drawing room 
before guests began to arrive. 

Miss Truell was there before them "with 
the eye of a general," Charlie suggested, 
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" reviewing her troops." Her pupils knew well 
that head, and hands, and feet were all taken 
in at a glance, and that an untidy hair-ribbon 
or carelessly fastened sash would not pass 
muster. 

Thejn Mr. and Mrs. Anderley came in, 
their eyes resting lovingly on the bright 
faces of the children, who were in the highest 
spirits. 

" Elsie," said Mr. Anderley, "will you get out 
our store of hymn books, and place them here 
on the table. And, boys, I shall ask you ta 
hand them round when the Addresses are 
going to begin. You can come in here when 
the people take their seats, and get them." 

The boys were whispering together while 
Elsie placed the hymn books in orderly rows 
on the table. 

"Uncle," said Alfred, presently, "need we 
stay to the meeting .? " 

" I should be sorry if you did not, Alfred. 
I think you are likely to understand what is 
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said. Charlie will. I do not insist upon it 
in your case." 

" Oh, I will stop, uncle, if you would rather, 
only " 

« Only } " 



" I mean, uncle, it doesn't seem to me 
much good , and sitting there quite still on a 
chair with a whole quantity of people one 
cannot know, on a fine summer's evening when 
there are all sorts of things one wants to be 
doing, it seems such a pity." 

"Well, Alfred, I leave it to yourself to 
decide. All my own children will take their 
places as usual. And remember, dears," he 
added, turning to the others, "it is not a 
common tea party to-night. I like you to 
enjoy yourselves and be as merry as possible, 
but also I should like you to bear in mind 
that it is not 07ily for pleasure we are going to 
meet this evening. Those to be with us are 
partly earnest workers for the Lord Jesus, who 
are helping us in all that is being done for the 
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poor people ; partly the different classes whom 
we are trying to teach about Him ; and, one 
and all, we hope in coming together to be 
stirred up to love Him and serve Him better. 
Some, too, may come in who have never cared 
before; they may want to walk about the 
grounds, and so come and hear the message 
of the Gospel in this way, when they would 
not have entered a church. Let the remem- 
brance of this make you thoughtful and 
prayerful by and by, when we join in the 
singing and listen to the Addresses." 

There was not time for more: carriage 
wheels were heard, and the whole party went 
out upon the lawn to receive the guests. 

"Tell me who everybody is," said Alfred 

presently after to Elsie, " and whether they're 
people doing good, or people being done 

good to ! " 

"There'll be a great many of one kind or 

another," remarked Charlie. "Everything on 

wheels was sent down to meet the quarter- 
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past five train. I expect the last party to 
arrive on the garden roller ! *' 

" And the villagers ! " said Ethel. " When I 
went into Elsie's room before we came down 
we could see a whole crowd of them all 
dotted about the field outside the gates, 
waiting till it was proper time to come 
in. They must have been ready at four 
o'clock." 

Soon the tide of visitors set in steadily; 
and, punctually at six o'clock, all were in 
their places, and tea began. 

Several children had joined the Rectory 
party, and at the table specially allotted to 
them there seemed endless merriment ; older 
faces than theirs, too, lit up with pleasure 
caught from their sparkling countenances, 
and joined in the ringing laughter which 
Charlie's sallies or Alfred's repartees were 
provoking. 

After tea was over, Mr. Anderley and his 
friend Mr. Fosberry drew together for con- 
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versation, in which they were joined by Mr. 
Westerham, the rector of an adjoining parish, 
and some others. The rest of the party 
scattered in little groups through the grounds, 
some of the villagers enjoying a thorough 
inspection of the flower-beds and the con- 
servatory, while the children gathered round 
the swing, and tempted many of their grown- 
up visitors to share in the amusement. 

The great house-bell rang at eight o'clock, 
and then there was a mustering to that part 
of the lawn where the benches and chairs 
were placed. The boys, according to order, 
went in for the hymn books, which they 
distributed to the company ; Alfred, who 
had by this time made up his mind to stop 
with the rest, remarking in confidence to 
Charlie that *'it was rather amusing than 
otherwise," and so far he had only enjoyed 
himself 

We are not prepared here to give a full 
report of the meeting. There was hearty 
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singing, followed by earnest prayer, and then 
helpful and stirring Addresses were delivered 
by Mr. Fosberry and Mr. Anderley. Gradually 
the long shadows spread over the lawn, the 
twilight fell, and, before the conclusion of 
the proceedings, lamps and candles — ^which 
^scarcely flickered, so still was the summer's 
evening — were brought out, that all might be 
able to read the words of the Evening Hymn. 
One after another heaven's own lamps were 
to be seen in the sky as the party broke up 
and the people wended their ways to their 
various homes. 

Breakfast was later than usual next morning: 
it was thought that all at the Rectory would 
be glad of extra rest. But the boys were up 
early, and out in the garden, putting the 
gardener through a rapid cross-examination 
as to whether* good results were already 
discoverable from their scarecrow. 

The old man was particular as to exact 
truthfulness, and weighed his answer carefully. 
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" I think the sparrows now they be astonished, 
Master "Charles ; and them's the worst enemies 
we have to contend with. There's a family 
of swallows now is some*at impudenter, and 
I'm not agoin' to say but what I did see one 
of them a sittin' on his head. But the 
blackbird he is real frightened, and he's a 
terrible one for the fruit." 

With this qualified estimate of results the 
boys had for the present to be content. 

Several guests of the preceding evening 
had been accommodated with beds at the 
Rectory, so the breakfast party was unusually 
large, and, to their satisfaction, a side table 
was spread for the young ones, who kept up 
an eager rattle of talk among themselves, 
and paid for some time no attention to the 
more thoughtful conversation of their elders. 
When at last, however, they had finished their 
breakfast, thoughts of the garden came upper- 
most, and Elsie waited to take advantage 
of the first pause to ask leave of absence 
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for herself and her companions. Conversa 
tion had turned upon the gathering of the 
preceding evening, and Mr. Fosbeny was 
speaking. 

** I thought them all," he said, " wonderfully 
attentive and well conducted. But there was 
one who specially interested me. It was so 
dark that I had not a chance of making him 
out when the meeting was over, or I should 
have asked you about him." 

** I wonder if I could tell you who he was } ** 
said Mr. Anderley. 

"His features were strongly marked. I 
could scarcely judge of the age : perhaps 
about forty," replied Mr. Fosberry. 

"About forty? Slight, fair looking, witli 
delicate features.^ I wonder whether it was 
Wilkinson, our grocer, draper, general facto- 
tum. He would be about that age, and he 
stood near you." 

"No, no," returned Mr. Fosberry: "quite 
the reverse of your description. The man I 

c 
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mean had dark hair and whiskers, and a very 
determined expression." 

" Where was he sitting ? " asked Mrs. 
Anderley. 

"Well, he was not exactly sitting on the 
lawn," replied Mr. Fosberry. "I am short- 
sighted, and cannot distinguish faces very 
easily — although indeed in this case I could 
just see that the man was robust-looking and 
had strongly marked features. But what 
drew my attention to him was that, like 
Zaccheus of old, he had climbed up into 
a tree, evidently that he might hear better. 
I never saw such attention: he was per- 
fectly motionless the whole time I was 
speaking. I was afraid lest my voice might 
not reach him so far down the lawn, and 
spoke louder than usual that he might hear 
every word. He never took his eyes off 



me. 



Mr. Anderley's countenance would have 
afforded an entertaining study to a phy- 
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sic^nomist as Mr. Fosberry went on speak- 
ing. At this point he stole one glance 
in the direction of the children. If none 
of them had heard, there was just a chance 
of his being able to suppress his own 
amusement. 

But Charlie had not lost a word: his 
^yes, dancing with fun and mischief, met 
his father's. After that, there was no use 
in attempting to keep up any appearance 
of gravity. Peal after peal of laughter 
came from the children's table. Charlie, 
with the tears at last streaming down his 
cheeks, supplied fresh cause of mirth to 
his companions, while every time that any 
one attempted to explain matters to Mr. 
Fosberry — ^who was looking round the room 
in utter bewilderment — the effort became a 
total failure, until at last boys and girls all 
disappeared into the garden, where fresh 
sounds of merriment betokened they were 
still exquisitely enjoying the joke, and Mr. 
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Anderley was able to tell his astonished 
visitor how his earnest and attentive attendant 
at the meeting was indeed no other than the 
children's scarecrow ! 




GHAPTKR II. 




^H AT do you do here on Sundays ? " 
asked Alfred, as he and Charlie 
strolled through the shrubbery 
next morning. 

**0h, everything goes on like clockwork," 
responded his cousiui " There's Sunday-school, 
and Church, and books, and I do some Greek 
Testament for papa, and we sit out in the 
garden part of the afternoon." 

" I suppose you go to Church twice ? " 
"Yes, of course; tea's at five o'clock, as 
both the Services are in the evening. I 
mean," he explained, " that the second Service 
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"Well, it's just an hour's talk all together; 
at least Daisy used to go to bed at nine — I 
don't know whether now she stops to half-past 
as the rest of us do ; so that we get pretty 
nearly an hour with papa and mamma and 
Miss Truell, and any visitor that happens to 
be staying here." 

" But what sort of talk ? — grown-up kind of 
Sunday talk ? " 

" Well, of course," replied Charlie, laughing ; 
" if grown-up people talk, they can't help their 

talk being grown-up, and as it happens to be 
Sunday, it's Sunday talk. Only it's not dull : 
papa is so clever and so bright, he makes it 
always very nice, — and it's good, you know, 
though we laugh sometimes; it's not all 
solemn and formal." 

Alfred thought the programme rather vague, 
though it was clear Charlie was doing his 
best to explain. " What do you talk about } " 
he inquired. 

" Oh, everything. Papa calls it * looking at 
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week-day things with a Sunday lamp;' we 
never know beforehand what we shall come 
to talking of." 

And with this description Alfred had to 
content himself. 

At breakfast Charlie asked and obtained 
the required permission for his cousin to 
attend the Gorsemoor Church in the evening. 

"And talking of church-going," said Mr. 
Anderley, "you, Alfred and Johnnie and 
Ethel, I have a message for you from your 
papa. I had a letter from him last night, 
giving a good account of Susie, and saying 
no one else has taken the infection. The 
message is that he hopes you will have a 
happy Sunday, and especially he mentions 
reverent behaviour at Church." 

Alfred coloured up. " If s rather hard 
when a fellow's at a public school to get 
messages like that," he said in an undertone. 
"I suppose at fourteen one knows not to 
make a fool of one's-self!" 
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There was no loitering at the breakfast 
table on Sunday. Miss Truell and her three 
pupils, as soon as the meal was over, went 
to get ready for the Sunday-school, where 
Miss Truell superintended, and took the first 
class, in which Mary and Daisy learnt with 
the other girls. Of late Elsie had been 
entrusted with a few children to teach, and 
found great delight in her charge. 

In the meanwhile Charlie possessed himself 
of little Edward, and Mrs. Anderley took 
the other boys, and Ethel, to choose Sunday 
books, selecting those which she thought likely 
to interest them. Then she showed them the 
hymns they were to have in Church, and 
played the tunes over ; and afterwards strolled 
out into the garden to gather " Sunday roses 
for the button-holes " — her kind, pleasant talk 
making the time pass swiftly away, until the 
bells warned them that it was time to get 
ready for Church. 

After dinner the whole party sat in the 
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garden under the shade of the g^eat chestnuts, 
and sang favourite hymns and sacred pieces. 
Music " went in the family," as they said, and 
even the younger ones could keep their parts, 
and enjoyed nothing more than an hour's 
choral singing. 

Miss Truell went to the afternoon school ; 
but the girls stayed with their mamma, Ethel 
joining her cousins, while the boys, as Charlie 
had predicted, had Greek Testament to pre- 
pare for Mr. Anderley. 

At five o'clock there was early tea; then 
Mr. Anderley, Charlie, and Alfred drove off 
to Gorsemoor, the rest of the party attending 
the nearer Church. 

" Where shall we sit, papa } " inquired 
Charlie, as they approached Gorsemoor. 

"I think in the seat where Mr. White is 
generally, on the left-hand side as you go 
up. 

" Oh, papa, I can hear quite as well in the 
chancel, and I do like it so much better." 
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"Don't the boys disturb you, and distract 
your attention ? " 

"Not in the least, papa; indeed, that's 
another reason for our going there, because 
Mr. Jones said he was quite glad when I 
sat in the chancel, as I set a good example 
to the boys." 

" Perhaps," interposed Alfred, " uncle is 
afraid of my sitting where he won't see me, 
lest I shouldn't * behave well! " 

" Poor Alfred," said Mr. Anderley, smiling : 
" that rankles very deeply, I fear ! " 

"Well, uncle, of course one doesn't like 
to be treated like a baby. It was only when 
I was quite a little boy that I used to be 
different, — now, of course, I behave well." 

They were reaching the Church by this 
time. 

" You may sit in the chancel if you prefer 
it," said Mr. Anderley, as he went to the 
vestry, and Charlie led his cousin to the seat 
in question. 
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" Papa ! " exclaimed Charlie, afterwards, " it's 
excellent fun ! Mr. Jones said the very same 
thing over again that he said three months 
ago, the last time I was here at Easter. He 
must have learnt his observation by heart 
I wonder how often he's going to repeat it ! " 

" What was it, Charlie ? " 

" Why, papa, what I was telling you as we 
<:ame; about his being glad of my sitting 
there in the chancel because I set such a 
good example ! " 

"This time I beg leave to state," put in 
Alfred, "it was a case of our sitting there, 
and our setting a good example." 

" It was amusing, papa, his saying it again : 
was it not } " 

" Yes, Charlie : I hope you deserved it." 

" Well, papa, I really was very quiet. And, 
<io you know, the sunlight came into our 
pew, and made a beautiful little reflection 
off the clasp of my prayer-book, which I 
-could make shoot about in every direction, 
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like a flash of lightning, — you know the way, — 
a sort of small, dancing island of light; and 
though I could have done it quite comfortably, 
scarcely moving my prayer-book, I did keep 
it still most of the time." 

Mr. Anderley did not reply, and sat back 
as if tired, Charlie slipped his hand into the 
reins. 

" There, dear papa, Fm sure you are weary, 
so I mean to drive you, and you shall stay 
quiet and rest" 

" Don't upset us, my boy, then ; and mind, 
I won't have the pony urged along in your 
usual harum-scarum style; keep to a com- 
fortable Sunday pace. Our pony is a Jew," 
he added, turning to Alfred. "He does no 
work on Saturday, as I am obliged to use 
him when I preach at Gorsemoor." 

** All right, papa ! " And Charlie flourished 
the whip, and devoted himself, as he said, 
to regulating the pony in the last new step 
he had heard of — the Sunday pace. 
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"Charlie," said Mr. Anderley at last, after 
a long silence, as they were slowly ascending 
a hill, and the driver had no call upon his 
attention, — " do you expect to have what you 
were asking for ? " 

"What I was asking for?" repeated the 
boy, pausing for a few moments to consider. 
"I don't know what you mean, papa; unless 
—oh! I remember, it's the watch I wanted 
you to give me. No, papa, not exactly, 
because you told me that I mightn't have it 
until after next term; but perhaps youVe 
changed your mind, and are going to give it 
to me at once." 

"Oh no, Charlie: I have not changed my 

mind at all ! I was not thinking of the 
watch." 

There was another long pause, and then 
Mr. Anderley spoke again: this time it was 
to Alfred. 

"Alfred, what was it you were speaking 
just now of being so thankful for } " 
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" Uncle, why you are puzzling us this 
evening. I wasn't speaking of being thankful 
at alL I don't know of anybody having given 
me anything in particular." 

"I wonder what papa will ask us next," 
exclaimed Charlie, laughing. 

"This," replied Mr. Anderley. "Can you 
help me, Charlie or Alfred, to remember 
something.? It was either in one of the 
Lessons, or in the Psalms — something that I 
thought, as I read it, would be good for us 
to recollect, and try to act upon in the week." 

" That's more like one of our usual Sunday 
questions," thought Charlie to himself ; and he 
was rather ashamed that no answer occurred 
to him. "What was the first Lesson.?" he 
could not remember in the least. The 
Psalms. Oh, well, it was the last day of 
the month but one : his eye had rested upon 
one psalm that was all about praise; but it 
came back to him now that, just as it began, 
he had remembered hearing at Gwenchester 
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Cathedral the anthem, "Praise Him in the 
heights," and he had been thinking about that 
first, and then about the day he had spent at 
Gwenchester, all the time he had been stand- 
ing up and answering the responses during the 
reading of the Psalms. He could remember 
nothing from the Psalms that would furnish 
an answer to his father's question. The 
second Lesson } No, he could recall nothing 
about that either: it was one of those de- 
lightfully short new Lessons that give a kind 
of pleasant surprise by stopping in the middle 
of a chapter, he said to himself, but he could 
not think what that chapter was. Neither did 
Alfred seem able to help him out of the 
difficulty. Just at that moment, however, the 
pony set off at a frisky pace : it was down-hill 
now, and getting near to home, and Charlie 
had to give prompt attention to his duties as 
coachman, so he hoped, as his father said 
nothing, the subject was not likely to be 
revived. 
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Just before they went in, Mr. Anderley 
said, — 

"I have a plan in my mind, — I will tell 
you what it is after supper." 

" What about, papa 1 " 

" Never mind, you shall hear presently." 

"At the Sunday deliberations } " said Alfred. 

" Exactly : remind me, and you shall know 
all about it." 

The Sunday evening supper was always a 
pleasant meal at the Rectory. After it was 
over the whole family party adjourned, as 
Charlie had described, either to the drawing 
room or the lawn for the concluding hour. 

On the present occasion it was agreed that 

the lawn would be delightful in the cool 

evening air, and so the garden chairs were 

placed together, and a rug was placed on the 

grass for some of the children, Miss Truell 

having a prudent consideration of the dew; 

and when they were all settled, Alfred 

suddenly exclaimed, — 

D 
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** Uncle, the plan! You told us we might 
remind you." 

" What plan ? " inquired Elsie. 

"Why, Elsie, I must explain to you what 
some of us know already (Charlie, in fact, has 
heard it more than once) — that Mr. Jones, 
the schoolmaster at Gorsemoor, says he feels 
it such an advantage for his boys to have 
Charlie's example at Church, he is quite glad 
when he sits in the chancel. I was thinking 
of what we should do when holidays are over, 
so that the Gorsemoor boys' behaviour may 
not suffer from Charlie's absence." 

"Take Elsie, I should say," suggested 
Charlie, secretly pleased at the rehearsal of 
Mr. Jones' compliment, and now fully assured 
that his father had forgotten the unanswered 
question. 

"Why, you see Elsie cannot come when 
the evenings close in, and, besides, she 
generally sits in Mr. White's seat." 

"Yes: that's true, papa; but I dare say 
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your plan may be even better. What is 
it ? " 

"Well, Charlie, I was thinking, a little 
time hence, when we have gathered in our 
cherries, what you boys would say to our 
offering Mr. Jones the use of the scarecrow." 

"Papa!" "Uncle!" "Uncle!" « Papa I"— 
An outburst of surprise and amusement broke 
from all the children; the recollection of 
Mr. Fosberry came back to them again, and 
there was a general laugh. 

Mrs. Anderley, in general very quick to 
catch her husband's ideas, looked at him in 
great perplexity. She stroked Daisy's soft 
sunny curls — ^where the little head nestled up 
against her — in a meditative manner, and 
said quietly, "What can dear papa be think- 
ing of?" 

"You can't surely mean for Mr. Jones to 
have it in Churchy uncle } " said Alfred. 

"Why not, Alfred.?" 

" Papa I " exclaimed Daisy, in great astonish- 
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ment, "it would be so ridiculous having the 
scarecrow in Church. What would be the 
good of it?" 

" To set an example of good behaviour." 

" Why, papa, it couldn't hear anything/' 
argued Daisy. 

"And then," added Mary, "it couldn't 
speak and join in the prayers and the 
singing ! " 

" It couldn't understand. It's only a thingy 
not alive and able to think," chimed in Ethel, 
who thought the idea the most extraordinary 
one she had ever heard discussed. 

" But then it would be perfectly quiet and 
^well behaved! Do you remember what an 
attentive listener Mr. Fosberry thought he 
had up in the tree } " 

"Yes," replied Elsie, laughing again at the 
thought ; " but then you know, papa, he only 
judged by the appearance, — what it looked 
like to him, — it was not really so." 

" It would never make little dancing islands 
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of light flash about the Church!** rejoined 
Mr. Anderley, with a meaning look at 
Charlie. 

"Papa, you are only pretending," said 
Charlie; "you know as well as we all do 
that it would be the most absurd, impos- 
sible, ridiculous thing imaginable to put a 
senseless figure like that into Church ! It 
couldn't pray, or anything else; it would do 
no good at all, but only make people laugh 
and think how extraordinary it was to have 
it there.** 

" Well, I see you are all agreed against the 
plan I suggested,** said Mr. Anderley; "but 
now, before we finally dismiss it, I want to 
Collect the different reasons you have given 
me for treating it so badly. You see I am 
not accustomed to having my plans pro- 
nounced absurd and ridiculous ! *' 

"No, papa,** replied Elsie; "but then you 
see this one was so very, very ridiculous that 
I know you cannot really have meant it.** 
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"Well, Elsie, now for the reasons that 
make it ridiculous. Someone said that it 
was ridiculous because a scarecrow could 
not " 

" ' Could not pray/ I said," put in Mary. 

"Quite right, Mary; we shall remember 
that. Then to attend Church, and not to 
pray, seems to you ridiculous. Who gave me 
another reason ? " 

"I," said Daisy, quickly. "You know^ 
papa, I said it couldn't hear anything." 

" Yes, Daisy : then to attend Church without 
listening is ridiculous. We have not come to 
an end of it yet ." 

"And could not speak^* said Johnnie, — 
"couldn't join in the singing." 

" Could not think or feel, papa," added Elsie, 
on whose face a gleam of light was discernible. 
She began to understand what her father 
meant. 

" Yes : all very true," proceeded Mr. Anderley, 
summing up. "A good-looking scarecrow in 
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Church would be very ridiculous, for it could 
not pray, or praise, or listen, or think, or feel. 
It might look as attentive as possible, but 
there would be no real attending. It might 
seem thoughtful when the Confession or the 
Thanksgiving was said, but we could never 
expect it to feel penitent if it had failed to 
keep birds away, or thankful because the sun 
had shone upon it." 

"Just fancy an intelligent scarecrow," broke 
in Charlie, laughing, "being visited with 
remorse because the blackbird had made off 
with the best part of a newly-ripe cherry ! " 

"Yes," said Mr. Anderley: "you see the 
absurdity of the whole notion is this — that 
to put anything in a particular place, and 
under particular circumstances, simply because 
of its looking like that which would be right 
in the particular place, and under those 
particular circumstances, is a sort of mockery ; 
a sham, passed off for a reality, is always 
thought absurd when it is discovered." 
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"I remember," exclaimed Alfred, "hearing 
papa tell of such a mistake he made at a 
dinner party once. There was a fine-looking 
lobster in front of him : it was never handed, 
and by and by another gentleman said he had 
a special fancy for lobsters, and could not 
resist such a fine one ; and papa began to try 
and help it, and something broke, — and he found 
out it was china. There was ever such a laugh 
about it, but papa said the lady looked 
dreadfully confused : she hadn't meant it for 
a joke.** 

" Exactly, Alfred," rejoined his uncle. "That 
same lobster would have been first rate as a 
specimen of curious china. What made it 
absurd was its being passed off for real." 

"And so," returned Alfred, "our scarecrow 
is a very good fellow in his cherry-tree, 
but would be absurd if put in a pew in 
Church." 

"I am afraid," said Mr. Anderley, "that 
many attendants at religious services are not 
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much better than well-dressed scarecrows. 
You shall help me to explain what I mean. 
Can some of you tell me what our Church 
Service reminds us we go to Church to do ? " 

" To join in the prayers," said Mary. 

" Yes, Mary, dear ; but I should like to have 
the exact words, if you can recall them." 

" From what part of the Service, papa } " 

" I think you can remember." 

"Do you mean the Exhortation, papa ? " 
asked Elsie. 

"Yes, Elsie: we are reminded of the pur- 
poses for which we come to Church at the 
very beginning of Divine Service, lest we 
should forget them. Now let us have them 
in order." 

" Confession of our sins comes first, papa." 

"Yes, and remember, 'with an humble, 
lowly, penitent, and obedient heart, to the 
end that we may obtain forgiveness of the 
same.' Now, Alfred, can you remember our 
second object } Charlie — t " 
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But it was Elsie to whom the question 
passed, and who had the right answer ready, 
" * To render thanks for the great benefits that 
zve have received at His hands' " 

"Quite right. Now, Mary, our third 
object ? " 

Mary found no difficulty, for the thought 
seemed to follow naturally when Elsie had 
started the familiar words of the Exhortation; 
" * To set forth His most worthy praise' " 

"Yes: that is our third object in meeting 
together. Now can Daisy give me the 
fourth.?" 

" * To hear His most holy Wordy " said 
Daisy, without hesitation. 

"And the fifth, uncle," added Ethel, not 
waiting to be questioned, "is 'to ash those 
things which are necessary as well for the body 
as the soul! " 

"So you see, dear children," said Mr. 
Anderley, **when we go to Church we go for 
real business, not simply to fulfil a duty, show 
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our respect for the day, and set a good 
example. You yourselves seem to think that 
for any one to be there, simply jfilling a place 
in one of the seats, and taking no real part in 
the Service, is absurd and ridiculous. It is 
something worse than that in the eyes of Him 
to whom all hearts are open." 

" I often wish," said Mrs. Anderley, " that 
the thought we have in the Prayer of St 
Chrysostom could be stamped upon every 
heart from the beginning to the end of the 
Service. If only that word of our Lord, 
' There am I in the midstl were realized, people 
would not pray into the air." 

"I had those words for my Bible Class 
subject this afternoon," remarked Miss Truell. 
"I was trying to bring it home to the girls 
that it was a truths not a form of words, and 
that as we knelt, it was a truth for us^ and 
that the Lord Jesus was spiritually present in 
our midst One of the girls said, * How could 
it be when Christ was in Heaven ? ' The 
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sunshine was streaming in at our window, and 
I pointed it out,^ and told her of the sun being 
many millions of miles away, and it was a 
good illustration of Christ* s shining into hearts 
which did not put up shutters of unbelief." 

"Yes," replied Mr. Anderley: "it makes a 
wonderful difference when those same shutters 
are opened, and we really believe what we 
say we believe: * As seeing Him who is 
invisible' But we are getting beyond the 
children, and there are some questions that I 
want to ask before you all get sleepy and 
tired ; you are to give the answers each to 
your own self, not to me. First : When you 
said the words of the General Confession 
to-day, what sins did you think of — things you 
had done which you ought not to have done, 
or left undone that you ought to have done, 
concerning which you felt really sorry and 
anxious to do better } " ' 

Mr. Anderley paused, but no one spoke, and 
he went on — 
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"Secondly: What mercies did you feel 
grateful to God for sending you? did you 
really from your heart thank Him for anything 
in particular ? " 

Alfred coloured to the roots of his hair, 
" That was what you meant, uncle, when you 
asked me that question in the carriage. I 
did not understand you." 

" Well, Alfred, now that you do understand, 
perhaps you can give a better answer to 
it.?" 

" No, uncle, I can't ; it*s no use pretending, 
I would much rather say it straight out at 
once. It was hot, and 1 felt sleepy, and did 
not think more about the prayers than just 
to notice how they went on, and I was glad 
when we got to the Thanksgiving, because 
that was the last but one." 

" I happened to hear your voice in that, my 
boy," said Mr. Anderley; "what you have 
said is very honest, and I dare say would be 
true of many church-goers beside yourself. 
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But now that you come to think of how it 
must seem in the eyes of Him because of 
Whose presence we all reverently kneel, can 
you not see what mockery it i^ when any one 
is on his knees repeating, apparently with 
devoutness, an expression of great and heart- 
felt thankfulness, and God, seeing his heart, 
knows that there is no feeling of the kind all 
the time? The appearance of thankfulness is 
nothing to One who sees there is not reality 
in it, just as you, who happened to be ac- 
quainted with Mr. Fosberry*s friend in the 
cherry-tree, thought nothing of that motionless 
attitude which so struck him. 

"The same thing is to be said about my 
third question. Which of you all really to-day 
set forth God's most worthy praise ? " 

"Papa," inquired Elsie, "how do you dis- 
tinguish between thanksgiving and praise ? " 

" You can partly find out by our use of the 
same words in our intercourse with each other. 
The other day when Jamie Benshall brought 
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you his little rose-bush because you had 
admired one of its blossoms, and said he was 
glad he had something to give you which you 
would like, you did not find much difficulty 
in thanking him." 

"Except that I could scarcely speak: it 
touched me so much to think of that poor 
little fellow giving up one of his few plea- 
sures to add to mine, I did feel so grateful to 
him." 

"Yes, I heard you thanking him, and 
thought my little girl knew how. But when 
on Thursday we heard of that same delicate 
boy plunging into the water to rescue little 
Agnes Murphy, we all broke out into ex- 
pressions of admiration and commendation, 
and praised him for his courage and self- 
forgetfulness. Praise implies esteem and 
approbation, and is the expression of our 
feelings when we want to do honour to one 
who, we feel, deserves it. 

"Carrying the thought higher, we thank 
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God for what He gives: we praise Him for 
what He is, Joy and adoration are added 
to thankfulness when we advance \.q praised 

"I wonder," said Mrs. Anderley, "whether 
any one remembers which is the first song of 
praise in our Church Service ? " 

" The Venite, aunt," said Ethel. 

" Yes ; how joyful it is : * O come, let us 
sing unto the Lord ; let us heartily rejoice in 
the strength of our salvation.' " 

" You must remember," said Mr. Anderley, 
" that we cannot rejoice in that which we do 
not possess. Little Agnes struggling in the 
water would not have been able to rejoice that 
she was safe ; how thankful and happy she 
was when really out of danger on the bank! 
Now how vain must appear to the Lord God 
the repetition of such expressions as those of 
the Venite by people who do not mean a word 
of them : * Let us come into His presence with 
thanksgiving, and show ourselves glad in Him 
with psalms ! * " 
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"But then, uncle," said Alfred, who had 
been listening thoughtfully for some time, " it 
would seem as if we couldn't ever sing things 
like that until we got to heaven/' 

"By no means, Alfred. Those of us who 
have felt we are lost, unworthy sinners, but 
who have gone to the Lord Jesus to ask Him 
to take us into the number of His own 
people, and who believe His word that He 
will never cast out those that come to Him, 
can sing even here on earth. We feel we are 
in ourselves very unworthy, but we can rejoice 
* in the strength of our salvation! We rely, as 
we stand before God, upon the ^promises 
which are in Christ Jesus! It would be 
terrible presumption for us poor, unworthy 
sinners to think of ' singing to the Lord ' upon 
any other terms." 

*^I remember," interposed Mrs. Anderley, 
"hearing Mr. Simpson say, at the practice 
before the consecration of Gorsemoor Church, 
that all the choir must take such extra pains 

E 
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as they were going to sing before a bishop. 
I felt as if I must speak out, and remind 
them that every Sunday we sang before the 
King." 

"I wish you had," replied Mr. Anderley; 
" and I very much wish that all who take part 
in the service understood that every part of 
our Prayer-book assumes that those who take 
part in her services mean wliat they say. I 
think I should have suggested that the words 
were " We praise Thee, O God," not " We sing 
before you, O bishop ! " 

"'Let us sing unto the Lord,'" suggested 
Ethel. 

"Yes, dear; and the beautiful 95th Psalm is 
here placed for the use of those who, having 
confessed their sins to God, believe that He 
has heard them, and forgiven them for the 
sake of Jesus Christ." 

"I suppose," said Mrs. Anderley, "no one 
can ever really know what it is to sing for joy 
to God unless they have also really felt the 
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grief and burden of sin which the language 
of the Confession supposes." 

" No, indeed," said Mr. Anderley ; " and 
also the comfort of simply believing that the 
Lord is true to His word, and that when we 
sincerely rest our trust on Him He honours 
that trust. You know, Alfred, those little 
words ^through Jesus Christ our Lord* mean 
a great deal: they imply our depending for 
forgiveness, righteousness, our whole standing 
before God, upon the Lord Jesus, who, by His 
death, took the punishment we deserved, and 
so has a free pardon ready for all who come 
to Him. If Jesus is indeed *our Lordl we 
can plead His name as though it were our 
own. 

"Now, all of you, dear boys and girls, I 
want to ask you whether to-day you really 
thanked and praised the Lord, entering into 
His presence with joy. He knows: it is well 
you should know. Think a moment, and then 
answer to yourselves." 
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" Is that your third . question ? " asked 
Mary. 

"Yes, dear, second and third together. I 
must hasten, however, with the others, as it 
is getting late, and we are not exactly pre- 
pared to spend the night out of doors.*' 

" Oh, papa ! " exclaimed Daisy, " it's so 
beautiful out here, with the stars coming 
twinkling out. I should like so much to stop 
all night and escape going to bed, which is 
always very disagreeable." 

** What will mamma and Miss Truell say to 
that.? We should have a hospital here to- 
morrow, — one with a sore throat, and another 
with a headache, and a third with rheumatism, 
and all very cross and tired." 

**What a distressing picture!" said Mrs. 
Anderley. *' After that, it seems really time 
that we should send you oflf, at least, Daisy, to 
that disagreeable place, bed ! What ! rather a 
pleading little face, I see. Well, you shall 
wait a few minutes. I dare say papa's last 
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two questions will not take quite so long as 
the other three." 

"Papa means to make his last two very- 
much shorter indeed," said Mr. Anderley. 
"The fourth is very easy. You went to 
Church, amongst other things, to * hear His most 
holy Word' What do you remember now at 
the end of the day of all that you heard.? 
Think this over presently when you are going 
to bed. One passage in our second Lesson, 
which some of you could perhaps recall, gives 
our Lord's opinion of those whose worship is 
only in appearance." 

"Uncle!" exclaimed Ethel, joyfully, "I do 
remember that, I happened to notice it 
particularly: it was in the fifteenth of St. 
Matthew, I do not know the verse, but it said, 
* This people draweth nigh unto Me with their 
mouth, and honoureth Me with their lips; but 
their heart is far from Me. But in vain they 
do worship Me.' " 

" Quite right, dear Ethel : that is the passa<j^e 
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to which I referred. I hope the Lord Jesus 
will not have to say that of any of us in 
future. 

"And now we come to the last question. 
We went to Church also to ask such things as 
are needful as well for the body as the souL 

What things did you so definitely ask for 
to-day, that you are now expecting the 
answers to your prayers.^ If we mean any- 
thing by prayer we shall surely remember 
what we want, and if we trust our Lord's 
Word we shall be looking for the blessing 
desired. What are you each one expecting 
from your prayers 1 " 

"I often think," observed Miss Truell, 
" that it is as foolish to offer up prayers 
without looking for answers, as to put our 
letters in' the post without ever expecting 
them to reach the friends for whom they are 
intended." 

"Quite as foolish," said Mr. Anderley; 
"and in many cases our letters are such as 
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require answers. Now, when we have really 
prayedy really asked from God the blessings 
we named with our lips, we ought to be 
looking out for the answers as expectantly as 
we look for the answers to our letters. If, 
however, we have only joined in the repetition 
of certain forms of words without really 
lifting up our hearts to the Lord — without 
really meaning the prayers we have uttered 
with our lips, no good can come from the 
mere outward appearance of devotion; no 
answers need be expected — there are no 
promises for such worship. There, dear 
children, I have finished now. These have 
been very serious Sunday thoughts, but they 
are very important ones. Try not to forget 
them." 

"And only think, papa, of their having all 
begun with our scarecrow in the cherry-tree! 
I shall never be able to look up at it again 
without thinking about all these things." 

" So much the better, Charlie. Mr. Scarecrow 
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will make a better preacher than he did a 
listener I " 

" Papa/' said Elsie, " I dare say some good 
came of its being there after all on Friday, 
because perhaps there might have been some 
amongst the people who were rather deaf or 
ignorant, and Mr. Fosberry being so anxious 
to make it quite clear and plain may have 
been of use to them." 

"Very likely, dear Elsie. Now it is time 
for our Sunday evening hymn. To-morrow 
morning I have another plan to propose to 
you at our Bible reading I think you will like : 
it is a sort of finishing off of our talk this 
evening." 

Very sweetly the voices sounded through 
the evening air. After the hymn was finished 
the family party broke up. 

Elsie seemed to be the last to say Good 
night of all the party. She lingered for a 
moment, her arm round her father's neck. 

*' Dear papa," she whispered in a soft voice, 
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that no one else could overhear, " my answers 
to the questions are not all wrong. I thought 
I should like to tell you so, though I'm very, 
very different in .Church to what I want to be, 
and have wandering thoughts so often ; but I 
think I do really mean the prayers, and want 
to learn from God*s Word. I shall try to 
think about them more than ever now." 

** God bless and help you, my darling." was 
her father's fond response as he returned 
her parting kiss. His eyes were still following 
her as she went alway up stairs, when Alfred 
suddenly appeared from the window. He 
had been waiting outside till the rest had 
gone, wanting last words alone with his 
uncle. 

"Uncle, I beg your pardon for being rude 
this morning. I wanted to tell you I was 
sorry before going to bed." 

"You are an honest, open fellow, Alfred," 
said Mr. Anderley, shaking the boy's hand 
warmly. "I respect your frank confession, 
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especially as I have been quietly taking you 
to task more than you expected about 

* behaviour in Church.' " 

"Not more than I deserved," said Alfred, 
ingenuously, the colour mounting again to his 
cheeks. "Fm afraid my 'good behaviour' 
doesn't count for much. I've been a regular 
*Mr. Scarecrow' almost always." 
" And why should it be so, Alfred ? " 
" Well, uncle, I don't know ; but somehow 
the prayers haven't seemed to do for me; 
the only ones I have liked have been the 
last ones in the different parts of the service ; 
partly because they were the last, and also 
they happen to be rather nicer than the 
others: that one in the Litany about the 

* kindly fruits of the earth, so that we may 
enjoy them in due season.' I have prayed, 
wishing there might be abundance of every 
kind of fruit, and that I might have my share ; 
but not most of the others." 

" Well, Alfred, I think more important crops 
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are intended there than cherries and goose- 
berries! It is not wrong, however, for you 
to like fruit. But remember this, our Lord 
says ' Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness : ' then only think about 
the lesser things in prayer." 

"But, uncle, I cannot make myself care 
as much about holy things as about all my 
occupations and amusements : reading the 
Bible, now, seems to me dull work." 

" And going to Church also ; and it is all 
from the same reason, Alfred." 

"And what is that, uncle? Is it anything 
I can help 1 " 

"It depends upon your being in earnest 
about it, my boy, and setting about it the right 
way," and Mr. Anderley sat down and drew 
Alfred to his side. " You and I need not go 
up stairs for a few minutes, and I should like 
to talk this over with you. Do you remember 
my bringing a French boy with me when I 
came to see you at Farrow the day of the 
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great cricket match ? You have no notion 
how puzzled he was about it, and I was too 
much occupied in conversation with his 
parents to be able to explain it fully to him. 
Well, when he came home to the chfi.teau, 
where you know your aunt and I were staying 
for a week soon after, he wanted to imitate 
what he had seen in England, and set to 
work with the bat and ball and wickets 1 
had given him, with two or three of his com- 
panions. He had not the least idea of what 
the real game was, so he could only show 
them how to imitate what he had seen done 
by the English boys at Farrow School. How 
you would have laughed if you had watched 
the performance as I did on the first morning 
of my visit! There stood Fran9ois with his 
bat and his companions: one of them had 
the ball and sent it in the direction of the 
wicket ; the moment the ball was discharged 
all the boys ran about violently, quite re- 
gardless of whether or not it had hit the 
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wicket; the sisters clapped their hands, and 
Fran9ois, when he had run himself out of 
breath, looked up in my direction and asked 
if I thought they were playing well ! " 

" How utterly absurd ! " exclaimed Alfred, 
laughing. "They would soon get tired of 
cricket played after that fashion." 

"Yes, they did. The other boys declared 
there was no fun or sense in it at all, and set 
to playing at catch ball instead ; even poor 
Fran5ois, who had so longed for a bat, throw- 
ing it aside, and saying how stupid it was, 
and how foolish English boys were to make 
such a fuss over it ! " 

"French boys are different to us English 
boys, uncle." 

"Yes, but still French boys can learn to 
play as well as English ones. That evening 
I gave Francois and his friends their first 
lesson in cricket; I explained the object of 
the bowling, and the rules for defending the 
wicket, and * fielding-out,' etc. First of all 
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they thought it sounded all too hard for them 
to understand. But by and by they began to 
see daylight through their difficulties : instead 
of running about aimlessly, only the one who 
was nearest the ball went to fetch it ; Fran9ois 
worked with his bat only when he had a real 
chance of hitting ; and although it was a very 
slow little game, it was a real one, and not 
a sham. The boys were in earnest, which 
made all the difference ; they liked it so much 
they were out all their play-time during the 
next few days practising, and I assure you 
before I went away they enjoyed their play 
as much as you do yours, though of course a 
long way behind you in skill." 

"But, uncle, what has all this to do with 
my going to Church ? " 

"Just this, Alfred. Until the prayers are 
a reality to you you cannot find them any- 
thing but wearisome. However good an 
imitation yours may be of true worship, they 
must be hopelessly dull until you can take 
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your own part in them. Now you have 
formed an opinion of yourself that you are a 
heedless, careless sort of fellow, with no love 
for holy things. Your feelings are exactly 
the reverse of those which are put into your 
lips by our Church Service; and going through 
the form without entering into the spirit of 
the Service must be always not only tiresome, 
but really worse." 

"Yes, I know that is true," rejoined Alfred 
with a sigh. " I should like it to be different." 

" That very wish is a sign that the Spirit of 
God is not leaving you to yourself, I trust," 
said Mr. Anderley ; " but hitherto you have 
not set the right way to work." 

" Well, uncle, will you set me the right way 
to work } " 

'* It will be just after the same fashion 
then, Alfred, that 1 taught the French boys 
cricket. I would urge you to tur?i the sham 
into a reality. Take as much of the Church 
prayers as you feel you can at first appro- 
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priate to your own use : think of these before- 
hand, and remember as you are joining in 
them that you are not praying or singing to 
tite congregation^ but to a livings present, though 
unseeUy God; that His eye rests upon your 
countenance — upon your heart; that His 
ear catches the faintest sounds of your voice ; 
and, moreover, that He hears not to deny, 
but to grant your petitions. You will find a 
wonderful difference in your experience of 
Church attendance." 

" What part of the Service will do for me 
do you think, uncle ? " 

"The first part, Alfred. Instead of only 
being conscious, in an uncomfortable sort pf 
half careless way, that your heart is out of 
tune for the real worship of God, take that as 
your sin — involving both acts of commission 
and of omission ; confess it to the Lord ; think 
upon it as your lips repeat those solemn words, 
* We have erred and gone astray like lost 
sheep ; ' and then believe those promises which 
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you know so well, ' If we confess our sins He 
is faithful, and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.* " 

" Do you really mean, uncle, that once we 
have confessed our sins like that we are 
actually forgiven ? " 

" It all depends upon the sincerity of our 
transaction with God, dear Alfred. If in 
Jieart you are sorry to be cold and careless, 
and you wish to receive a better spirit, you 
wish to serve Jesus, only you find you cannot 
change yourself, and you come thus discon- 
tented with self to take refuge in 'the promises 
which are in Christ Jesus,' you are certain, 
for the sake of that dear Saviour, to be 
graciously received and forgiven. And you 
ought to believe it." 

"And then join in the Venite, uncle } " 

" Yes ; only forgiven sinners can honestly 
sing of the * strength of their salvation.' " 

"But then, uncle, each Sunday saying the 

same thing seems to take for granted that, in 

F 
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Spite of our prayers, we never shall succeed 
in leading a sober, righteous, and godly life 
to the glory of God's name." 

" I see your difficulty, Alfred, and can only 
explain it to you in this way. With all of 
us there must — if we are ever to be faithful 
servants of the Lord Jesus and true worship- 
pers — ^be a first time of coming to Him with 
real earnest desire to be forgiven and made 
holy. Some can scarcely remember this first 
time, but it may be, in certain cases, that this 
first coming happens when the Confession is 
being made at Church. Let us suppose such 
a case for the sake of argument, and that all 
through the following week the person who 
so prayed has been trying heartily to live as 
God would have him live." 

"That is just what I want to understand, 
uncle — how could the Confession do for him 
just the same ? " 

"Well, when Sunday comes again, though 
in God's goodness helped on to better things 
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than before, he will have found out more than 
he ever knew of his own sinfulness, and how 
miserably he falls short of the perfect standard 
of holiness which he wants to attain ; he will 
long to tell his Father so, even though he has 
done it in private prayer already, before joining 
the congregation in an act of praise." 

" I think I make it out, uncle — it is like as if 
a new fellow came to school and really wanted 
to observe rules, but couldn't make them all 
-out at first." 

" Yes, or take another illustration : a new 
boy begins to learn Greek ; at first, if he 
succeeds in writing the characters pretty 
tolerably, he is considered to have done fairly 
well ; as he advances he looks back at his 
first writing, and would be ashamed of it in 
the stage he has now reached. Each step 
onward helps him to see the imperfections of 
the past Probably the best scholars see most 
distinctly how far off they are from being 
perfect." 
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" Then you mean, uncle, if we are serving 
Christ we shall still always feel we have not 
been as good as we ought to be ? " 

" Exactly, Alfred. The standard set before 
us is to grow up into Christ in all things. 
Think of that, my boy, compare yourself with 
Him, aim at being like Him. You will not 
reach the standard yet, but will grow towards 
it." 

" Well, thank you, dear uncle ; I suppose 
my right way is to begin ' meaning * the Con- 
fession for the present. Perhaps by Christmas 
I shall have got to the Litany." 

" Further still, I hope, Alfred. Long before 
Christmas, I hope the Thanksgiving will be as 
dear to you as it is to me. Now good night." 





CHAPTER III, 

HARLIE and his sisters were accus- 
tomed to spend their first half-hour 
after eight o'clock breakfast with their 
father, for the Bible reading to which reference 
has been already made, and their cousins 
joined them on the Monday morning as they 
took their places round the library table. One 
of them soon reminded Mr. Anderley that he 
had promised to continue the subject of the 
evening before, and asked what was the plan 
he had to propose. 

" Supposing we try one of our illuminations 
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for the ^Sunday Portfolio^ from yesterday's 
subject" 

"But Alfred and Johnnie and Ethel don't 
know how," suggested Mary. 

"Alfred will know how soon enough," ex- 
claimed Charlie; "he's first-rate at drawing, 
and makes capital figures as easily as possible." 

"Your cousins look much puzzled by all 
this talk about figures and drawings and port- 
folio," said Mr. Anderley. " We must begin 
by explaining it to them, or they will make 
no sense of it at all. — You see, Alfred and 
Johnnie and Ethel, we have various little 
Sunday plans here with which you will soon 
become as familiar as your cousins are; but 
in the meantime we must enlighten you. 
Concerning our Sunday Portfolio to b^n 
with. Sometimes when our subject happens 
to have been talked over on a Sunday evening 
so that most of us have carried away either 
new thoughts or old ones made clearer upon 
it, we try to fix it on our memories by 
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making it the subject of an illumination or 
illustration. Generally, once in the week, 
your cousins have two hours allowed to them 
for original drawing, illuminating, designing, 
or indeed anything of that kind, either with 
pen or pencil or brush ; they are free to follow 
their own tastes, only it is different from 
mere copying. Well, when we propose an 
illumination for the Sunday Portfolio we 
first talk over the different points together 
which we think ought to be marked, and then 
we use the two hours for this purpose: each 
one produces an original illumination or illus- 
trated rendering of the Sunday text. Charlie 
shall show you a few of those now in our 
Portfolio." 

"Then there is a grand review of them 
at Christmas," added Elsie, and a grand 
distribution of Oxford frames to those which 
papa and mamma and Miss Truell think 
well of." 

"And now," said Mr. Anderley, "you can 
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take pencils and paper, as well as Bibles, so 
as to make notes of the various points to be 
brought out in this one." 

" Elsie, what would you put as the heading 
of our page ? " 

" On going to Church'' suggested Elsie. 

" Things to be remembered when I am going 
to Church^' said Charlie. 

"Yours is the best, Charlie," said Mr. 
Anderley : " I think we may all adopt yours 
as our title ; it will suggest the best form into 
which to throw the other entries." 

"Uncle," said Ethel, "there would be five 
things according to what you told us yester- 
day." 

"Quite right, dear Ethel; I am glad you 
remember so well." 

" How would you put them on a card ? '* 
said Elsie — " the five objects of going to 
Church f " 

"You might put it more simply than 
that, Elsie, I think. Put on the left hand 
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side, separate from the rest, * I 50/ and then 
each of the different objects stated below. 
•i50'To— ?" 

"To confess my sins, to the end that I 
may obtain forgiveness of the same," said 
Elsie; and then the answers came in turn 
from the rest : — 

" To thank God for His great benefits." 

"To praise Him for His goodness." 

" To hear His holy Word." 

"To ask those things that I need for my 
body or for my soul." 

"And I think," suggested Mr. Anderley, 
"that we must put underneath the heading 
some passages to remind us of the presence 
of God among us." 

"The one auntie spoke of," suggested 
Ethel. "'Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name there am I in the midst 
of them.' " 

" ' He that cometh to God must believe that 
He is,' " said Elsie. 
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"*Let us come before His presence, 
whispered Alfred. 

"All excellent," said Mr. Anderley. "Let 
us add as gathering them to a point : * As seeing 
Him who is invisible.' " 

When all had noted these on their papers^ 
a discussion arose as to the best arrangement 
of the texts which, according to usage, would 
be grouped with each division of the subject. 
But in this matter Mr. Anderley ruled that it 
should be according to their individual taste, 
and that all should, without further delay,, 
proceed to select some passages of Scripture 
— two, at least, for each subject. " Confession 
of siftf and its forgiveness^^ first. Many 
passages were quickly found by the children, 
who were well accustomed to Bible study. 
The two which were chosen as leading ones 
were : — 

Prov. xxviii. 13. "He that covereth. his 
sins shall not prosper: but whoso confesseth 
and forsaketh them shall have mercy." 
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I John 1. 8, 9. "If we say that we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us. If we confess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness." 

" Papa," said Elsie, " for the second subject, 
thanksgivings I have found one beautiful 
passage, but the word bless is used. It is 
Psalm ciii. 2. 'Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits.' Will that 
do ? " 

"Perfectly," replied Mr. Anderley. "We 
must have that verse, Elsie, as the very word 
benefits is used, — the same, you know, that we 
have for the Exhortation." 

"And, oh, uncle, I have found another!" 
exclaimed Alfred, who was busy exploring 
with references different parts of his Bible, 
" It is in Lamentations iii. 22, 23. * It is of 
the Lord's mercies that we are not consumed ; 
. . . they are new every morning : great is Thy 
faithfulness.' " 
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"And here is another," exclaimed Daisy. 
"Psalm cxviii. i. 'O give thanks unto the 
Lord; for He is good: because His mercy 
endureth for ever/ " 

"Those will follow well upon Elsie's," said 
Mr. Anderley. "I will give you besides, 
Rom. viii. 32, and couple with that 2 Cor. 
ix. 15. 'He that spared not His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all, how shall 
He not with Him also freely give us all 
things } * And then our response, ' Thanks be 
unto God for His unspeakable gift* We 
ought to remember this, God's greatest gift, 
always when we come before Him." 

"For praise,'' said Charlie, "we might 
simply put down almost the whole Book of 
Psalms, but I think I have found one you 
will like, papa. Psalm 1. 23. 'Whose 
offereth praise glorifieth Me.' " 

" And here is one especially for the singing," 
said Mary. "Psalm cxlvii. i. 'Praise ye 
the Lord : for it is good to sing praises unto 
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our God : for it is pleasant ; and praise is 
comely.' " 

"Where shall we find passages on listening 
to God's Word ? " asked Mr. Anderley. 

"There is the Parable of the Sower," said 
Elsie, reflectively, — "and the builders at the 
end of the Sermon on the Mount ; but I 
suppose these would be too long " 

"I know," interposed Charlie: "it's in St. 
James i. 22. ' Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.' " 

" Very good, Charlie ; and now for a passage 
that will give us the thought of how this may 
be in our own cases, for you know it is much 
easier to hear than to do." 

As no one was prepared with a suitable 
passage, Mr. Anderley told the children to 
find Heb. x. 16. "Here," he said, "is the 
promise which we can plead before God in 
this matter : it is the foundation of our prayer 
after the Ten Commandments. 'This is the 
covenant that I will make with them after 
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those days, saith the Lord, I will put my 
laws into their hearts, and in their minds will 
I write them/ All our trying will be in vain 
unless the Lord Himself by the power of His 
Spirit writes His word upon our hearts." 

"That is like Psalm cxix. ii. 'Thy word 
have I hid in my heart, that I might not sin 
against Thee,* " said Elsie. 

"There is only one more left now, papa," 
said Daisy; "and then we shall have verses 
for all the five subjects." 

" It is a very important one, though, Daisy. 
You shall give us the first text about it : one 
that you know very well indeed." 

"You mean the one I repeated to you 
yesterday, papa ? " 

" Yes, Daisy." 

" That is Phil. iv. 6. ' Be careful for nothing ; 
but in everything by prayer and supplication 
with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.* " 

" Uncle," said Charlie, " where is that verse 
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you spoke of last night, about seeking first the 
Kingdom ? " 

" It is in the sixth chapter of St. Matthew." 

" Oh yes, uncle ! I have found it now : the 
33rd verse. 'Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you.* " 

"Ought we to put any of those others 
about the worship of those who only come 
outwardly, papa ? *' 

" I think so, Elsie. There is not time now 
to look out fresh passages, but I will give you 
these, which are very important. Matt. xv. 
^, 9. 'This people draweth nigh unto Me 
with their mouth, and honoureth Me with 
their lips; but their heart is far from Me. 
But in vain they do worship Me^ 

"Then another very solemn one in the 
Prophecy of Ezekiel describes, from God's 
point of view, the merely outward worship- 
pers among the Jewish people of old. Ezekiel 
xxxiii. 31. 'They come unto thee as the 
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people Cometh, and they sit before thee as 
my people, and they hear thy words, but they 
will not do them : for with their mouth they 
show much love, but their heart goeth after 
their covetousness.' 

"And in the 78th Psalm false praise is 
simply described as flattery — v, 36, 37. ' They 
did flatter Him with their mouth, and lied 
unto Him with their tongues : for their heart 
was not right with Him/ " 

"I know how I shall illustrate it," said 
Charlie, as he folded up his notes. "All 
round I shall put little sketches to remind us 
of our talk. And the first of all will be the 
scarecrow in the cherry-tree ! Then there will 
be a vignette of Gorsemoor Church, and Mr. 
Jones standing speaking to me." 

"Mr. Fosberry on the lawn," exclaimed 
Elsie ; " you must not forget that." 

" Oh ! that would involve so many figures," 
returned Charlie. "No; I could do Gorse- 
moor better. And then the family group on 
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the lawn, and papa saying 'Shall we offer 
Mr. Jones the use of the scarecrow ? ' " 

" / can't manage figures at all," said Ethel ; 
"the only things I can do are flowers." 

" Supposing you make one very good illu- 
mination — memorial — anything else you like 
to call it," said Mr. Anderley, "combinii^ 
the different talents of the company ! How 
would that suit you } Make Elsie general, 
as she is rather the most proficient." 

"That would be a hundred times better 
than each making our own," said Johnnie. 
"I can make the straight lines. I have a 
gift for lines, and for nothing else in the way 
of drawing." 

"It's a delightful gift," said Elsie; "it will 
save the rest of us a world of trouble. I can 
soon make a rough sketch of the whole thing 
— something of this sort;" and her ready 
pencil speedily traced out a rough outline. 
" Then here, in these little side frames, we will 
leave room for Charlie's sketches and Alfred's." 

G 
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" If it's to go on the same page with the 
texts," said Mr. Anderley, " I think you will 
have to give up the scarecrow, unless in 
his capacity of attendant at Mr. Fosberry's 
address." 

^'Oh, we can manage that easily," said 
Charlie, *'as we make only one concern 
amongst us. Alfred shall do the lawn, with 
the people and the cherry-tree in the back- 
ground." 

" You see," said Ethel, " we shall have 
several little places for pictures. I always 
develop frames out of the capital letters. We 
shall have the porch of our own Church in 
one, and a little bit of the inside of a Church 
in another." 

" Can you bring in flowers } " asked Ethel. 

"Oh yes, easily in the border; and Mary 
and Daisy can paint in the small letters, and 
I the capitals." 

*'Only," suggested Daisy, "we can't all 
work at it at once." 
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fs,' 

"No," replied her father, "you must try 
* circular treatment/ and pass It on from one 
to another as you have time; you see this 
week begins holidays, so you will have plenty 
on hand. Remember, with such a talented 
band of artists I expect a very grand produc- 
tion, and should it come up to my expectations 
there is just the possibility that, without 
waiting till Christmas, I might even give it 
a frame at once ! " 

"Thank you, papa," said Elsie, laughing: 
"we shall count that as quite a promise; only 
please do not expect anything very fine." 

The children eagerly and happily set to 
work on their undertaking, and, on its com- 
pletion, Mr. Anderley confessed that it 
exceeded his highest expectations. In the 
most suitable frame that could be procured 
at Sutbury it was duly mounted, and then 
placed in a conspicuous position in the 
dining-room, so that no one might leave the 
breakfast table on Sunday mornings without 
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being reminded of what going to Church was 
meant for. 

We cannot attempt to give our readers any 
faithful representation of the completed work, 
of which the accompanying illustration is but 
a mere suggestion. 

On one heart at least that contribution to 
the Melsingham Sunday Portfolio stamped 
itself in characters more indelible than those 
of pen or pencil. 

When Alfred left the Rectory after his 
Midsummer holidays, it was with the con- 
sciousness that a great change had passed 
over him in respect of all matters connected 
with church-going. 

"See, uncle," he said, "I have written it 
in my Prayer-book, that I may never forget 
what you said to me that first Sunday, ' We 
go to Church to transact real business ;^ and 
I have been trying to make it such ever 
since." 

"Well, Alfred, and does not the Service 



l^ifixis» to it remem&mti tofien S am going to (Siftxt^* 



VBH^nt two or three are gathered toother in My name, thbrb am I in 
the midst of them. — Matt. xviiL 30. 

Jj^t that Cometh to God must believe that Hb is. — ffei. xi. 6. 

3^it us come before His presence. — Ps, xcv. 9. 

$>n seeing Him who is invisible. — Ifei. xi. 37. 



00 To confess my sins, to the end that I may obtsdn 
forgiveness of the same. 




St that covereth his sins shall 
not prosper ; but whoso confess- 
eth and forsaketh them, shall 
have mercy. — Prtfv. xxviii. 13. 



9f we confess our sins, God is 
faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins^ and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness. — x yoAn i. 9. 



To thank God for the great benefits He has 
bestowed upon me. 



O vibt thanks unto the Lord, 
for He is good, for His mercy 
endureth forever.—/**, cxxxvi. x. 

$t thankful unto Him, and 
bless His name. — Ps. c. 4. 

4tot^tt not all His benefits.— 
Ps. ciu. 2. 

^lltU are new every morning. — 
Lam. iii. 23. 



%t that spared not His own 
Son. but delivered Him up for us 
all, how shall He not with Him 
also freely give us all things ? — 
Rom. viu. 32. 

Slinks be unto God for His 
tmspeakable gift. — 9 Cor. ix. 15. 



To set forth His most worthy praise. 



VBlitiW offereth praise glorifieth 
Me. — Ps. i. 23. 

9rmu ye the Lord, for it is 
good to sing praises unto our 
God, for it is pleasant, and praise 
is comely.— /'j. cxlvii. i. 



jlisg ye praises with under- 
standing. — Ps. xlvii. 7. 

$is praise shall continually be 
in my mouth. — Ps. xxxiv. x. 



To hear His Holy Word. 



%t ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only. — Jos. i. X2. 
^ JCtt the word of God dwell in you 
richly in all wisdom.— C^/. iii. x6. 



% inill put my laws into their 
mind, and write^ them in their 
hearts. — Heb. viii. xo. 



— To ask such things as I need for my body or soul. 



jitdl ye first the kingdom of 
God, and His righteousness. — 
Matt. vi. 33. 



9n everything by prayer and 
supplication, with thankseiving, 
let your requests be made xnown 
unto God. — Phil. iv. 6. 
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seem more interesting as well as more 
helpful?" 

" Yes indeed, uncle. I find, beginning with 
the Confession as you told me, that already 
the praising and thanksgiving seem quite 
different to what I ever thought they could 
be." 

" I am so thankful to hear it, dear Alfred," 
said Mr. Anderley. "You are not the first 
who has been helped a step onwards by our 
Sunday deliberations." 

" I expect I am quite the very first, uncle," 
returned Alfred, " to have got good from the 
scarecrow in the cherry-tree! I thought of 
it as T saw his remains being carried solemnly 
away by the gardener the other day, and I 
felt more thankful than I can tell you for 
all that I learnt in that evening's talk with 
you." 

The first, perhaps; but we hope not the 
last to find teaching from the story of the 
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scarecrow. Young readers of this story, of 
which the chief incident is strictly trae, do 
yoji mean what you say in Church? Ask 
yourselves. If your church-going has been 
hitherto only the dry observance of an out- 
ward form, we repeat the advice you have 
read already. Turn the seeming into a reality. 
You will not then, we confidently believe, 
have loi^ to complain of the dulness and 
weariness of your Sunday Services. 
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